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Executive 
Summary 


While school safety is of paramount importance to school administrators, concerns 
have grown in recent years about the effects of discipline policies on schools and 
students, and especially their disproportionate impact on African American and Latino students. 


Attempts to reform these policies in order to keep students in school whenever possible and 
lead to more positive outcomes for students have gained momentum in recent months, most 
prominently in a series of bills approved by the state Legislature and awaiting Governor Jerry 
Brown’s signature. 


Yet little is known about how school discipline policies are actually being implemented in 
California’s schools and districts. 


To find out, EdSource conducted a survey in the spring of 2012 of school administrators in 
charge of school discipline policies of all districts in California with a student enrollment of more 
than 1,000 students. 


Responses were received from 315 school districts—a 56 percent response rate—with enroll- 
ments totaling 4.1 million, representing two-thirds of all students in California schools. 


Responses represented the views of the administrators in charge of school discipline in their 
districts, typically the superintendent, district discipline officer or other senior administrator. 


The following are among our principal findings. More details on these and other findings can be 
found in the full report on the survey. 


School administrators say greatest need is for counselors and 
other support staff to address discipline problems 

When asked how they would spend additional funds to target discipline problems, by far the 
majority of school district administrators (68 percent) said their highest priority would be addi- 
tional counselors and other support staff. Other needs rated as high priorities were more train- 
ing for school staff (62 percent), expanding conflict resolution programs (43 percent), more 
wrap-around community services (48 percent), and more rehabilitative services for suspended or 
expelled youth (42 percent). One in four (26 percent) place a high priority on increased security 
staff and other security measures, although a much higher proportion (42 percent) in high- 
suspension districts ranked increased security as a high priority. 
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State budget cuts are having an impact on discipline policies 
More than 80 percent of school officials said the state’s budget crisis is having an impact on 
their ability to deal with student behavior and discipline. Only 15 percent said it had “little or 
no impact.” 


In general, respondents said that enforcing discipline policies imposes a financial burden on their 
districts, with 18 percent saying it imposes a heavy burden. The greatest expenses are admin- 
istrative staff time (82 percent), followed by alternative education and rehabilitative services for 
expelled youth (51 percent), implementing school security measures (43 percent), and use of 
legal counsel (30 percent). 


Most school administrators rank student discipline and 
behavior management as a concern in their districts 

Four out of five respondents (81 percent) ranked student discipline and behavior management 
as a concern when compared to other issues they are dealing with in their districts. Only 16 per- 
cent ranked it as being of “little concern,” and only 3 percent ranked it of “no concern.” (Twenty- 
two percent ranked it as a “major concern,” and 59 percent as a “moderate concern.”) The 
proportion ranking it as a “major concern” increased to 38 percent in districts with the highest 
suspension rates. 


Concerns expressed about disproportionate impact of 
discipline policies 

Research indicates that African Americans and to a lesser extent Latinos are disproportionately 
suspended or expelled in California schools compared with white students. 


Two-thirds of respondents expressed concern that their school discipline policies were having a 
differential impact on students from different racial and ethnic backgrounds, with one-third (34 
percent) indicating they are “very concerned.” 


In high-suspension districts, the level of concern was even greater. Almost half of officials 
(48 percent) said they are “very concerned” and another 32 percent said they are 
“somewhat concerned.” 
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Administrators seek more district definition of “willful 
defiance” and “disruption of school activities” categories 


Survey respondents overwhelmingly (86 percent) feel that state law gives them adequate flexibil- 
ity to implement effective discipline policies. 


However, they expressed a desire for clearer definitions at the district level of behaviors catego- 
rized as “disrupting school activities/willfully defying school authorities,” as described in Section 
48900(k) of the California Education Code. 


Less than one-third (28 percent) of officials said their districts have clear district-wide definitions 
of this behavior category. More than half (655 percent) said it would be “very helpful” and 30 per- 
cent said it would be “somewhat helpful” to have such definitions. At the same time, officials are 
divided as to the utility of the category in the first place. Fifty-three percent indicated that they 

believed it was “useful,” while 47 percent thought it was “open to misinterpretation and overuse.” 


“Positive Behavioral Support” used frequently to target 
discipline problems 

By far the most popular single approach for managing and improving student behavior, adopted 
by 38 percent of districts in our survey, is known as Positive Behavioral Interventions and 
Supports (PBIS). Principal features of PBIS, which is supported by the U.S Department of 
Education, involve setting clear school-wide behavior expectations of students, spelling out a 
continuum of responses for violating those expectations, having students acknowledge 
appropriate behavior, and relying on data to guide decision-making. 


Districts implement a patchwork of alternative approaches to 
managing school discipline 

In addition to PBIS, schools districts are trying out a range of alternative and in many cases 
lesser-known approaches to handling discipline on their campuses. Nearly half of administrators 
reported strategies in place in at least some of their schools, some more formal than others, in- 
cluding peer mediation and student courts and programs such as CHAMPS, Character Counts, 
Safe School Ambassadors, Safe and Civil Schools, Link Crew, Project Impact, Choose Civility, 
and Second Step. 


Only 7 percent of administrators said they have a district-wide “restorative justice” program. As 
described by the California Schoo! Boards Association, instead of focusing on what law or regu- 
lation was broken and what punishment is warranted, “this approach asks questions such as: 
Who was harmed? What are the needs and responsibilities of all affected? How do all the af- 
fected parties work together to address needs and repair harms?” 
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School districts use external community services, but most 
say these services are inadequate to meet students’ needs 

Some 27 percent of administrators surveyed indicated that their districts often use services 
from outside community organizations to address student behavior and discipline problems, and 
another 47 percent sometimes do. But only 8 percent said that community resources available 
to help students and families dealing with behavior and discipline problems are “very adequate.” 
Another 31 percent said they are “somewhat adequate.” 


School discipline policies are evolving 

Nearly 80 percent of officials on our survey indicated they are currently revising or have revised 
their school discipline policies at some point during the past five years. Only one in five districts 
has not revised its policies during that time period. 


Two-thirds of suspended high school students are suspended 
for three or more days 

School districts have discretion on how long to suspend students, and generally can do so for 
up to five days. Responses to this survey suggest that about 65 percent of suspended high 
school students are suspended for three or more days. Fourteen percent are suspended for the 
maximum of five days. That number increases to 19 percent in high-suspension schools. At the 
middle school level, 42 percent of suspended students are suspended for three or more days, 
while only 10 percent are suspended for that length of time at the elementary level. 


Administrators in one in five districts said their districts had 
ordered expulsion of a student while preferring a different 
course of action 


Administrators in one in five districts (22 percent) said their districts had ordered an expulsion of 
a student because of stipulations in the state education code when they would have preferred a 
different course of action. The percentage of administrators who would have preferred taking a 
different course of action is lowest (15 percent) among districts with low African American and 
Latino enrollments. 
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Police officers are present on most high school campuses 

Only 10 percent of districts responding to our survey have their own police departments. But 
another two-thirds (67 percent) utilize police officers from local police departments—usually re- 
ferred to as “school resource officers.” Seventy percent indicated that police officers are present 
on all or most of their high school campuses. 


Four out of ten districts provide behavior management 
sessions for parents 

A common theme in the literature on school discipline is the need to involve parents in behavior 
management programs. Forty-four percent of school officials indicated that their districts pro- 
vided behavior management classes for parents, although another 29 percent indicated they 
are considering offering them. Although our responses did not indicate the barriers to providing 
these classes, they do suggest a high level of interest in doing so. 
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Suspensions refer 
to out-of-school 
suspensions, rather 
than in-school 
suspensions, where 
students spend a 
portion of a day,or 
even several days in 
a row, in an alterna- 
tive setting on their 
school campus 
supervised by 
school personnel. 
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Introduction 


During the past several years, there have been growing concerns regarding the 
effectiveness of school discipline policies, as well as their disproportionate impact on Af- 
rican American and Latino students. For at least a decade,' questions have been raised about 
district-level “zero tolerance” policies that have contributed to larger numbers of students being 
suspended or expelled for non-violent offences. 


Attempts to reform school discipline policies in California have gained momentum in recent 
months, most prominently in a series of bills that have been approved by the state Legislature 
and are currently awaiting Governor Jerry Brown’s signature. Yet little is known about how 
school discipline policies are actually being implemented in individual districts across the state. 


To find out, EdSource conducted a survey in the spring of 2012 of administrators in charge of 
school discipline policies of all California districts with a student enrollment of more than 1,000 
students. It is the first such survey to be conducted of California school districts. Responses 
were received from 315 school districts—a 56 percent response rate. These districts, with en- 
rollments totaling 4.1 million, educate two-thirds of all students in California schools. 


This report sheds light on a wide range of issues related to school discipline, including school 
administrators’ views on the adequacy of state laws and regulations, the costs of imposing 
school discipline policies, the extent to which districts are relying on alternative approaches to 
school discipline, the use of data to improve student discipline outcomes, and the average length 
of suspensions. 
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With the assistance of the Field Research Corporation, which has been operating The 
Field Poll in California since 1947, EdSource sent surveys to the 563 California school districts 
that had student enrollments of more than 1,000 students. The surveys asked about 
district-level school discipline policies in spring of 2012. Districts were requested to designate 
the official most familiar with school discipline policies to complete the 51-item survey either 
online on by mail. In most cases, the district superintendent completed the survey. Out of 563 
school districts, 315 responded to the survey, yielding a response rate of 56 percent. 


In addition to analyzing all survey items for all 315 districts sampled, we explored district-level 
variation by disaggregating the results by race and ethnicity, and suspension rates. 


Race and Ethnicity 

Districts were sorted into one of three categories based on 201 1-12 district-wide enrollment: 1) 
African American and Latino students comprised 66 percent or more of enrollment, 2) African 
American and Latino students comprised between 33 percent and 65 percent of enrollment, and 
3) African American and Latino students comprised less than 33% of enrollment. More than 
one- third (84%) of the districts in the sample had a student population that was 66 percent or 
more African American and Latino. 


Suspension Rates 

Finally, districts were sorted into one of three categories based on the share of total students 
issued an out-of-school suspension at least once in 2009 based on data collected by the Of- 
fice of Civil Rights at the U.S. Department of Education: 1) “High” (9 percent or more students 
were suspended), 2) “Medium” (between 4-8 percent of students were suspended, and 3) “Low” 
(less than 4 percent of students were suspended). Twenty-eight percent of the districts in the 
sample were “high suspension” districts. 


For detailed information about the sample, methodology and data sources used to analyze 
district characteristics, please see Appendix A. 


315 Districts Sampled: 
African American and Latino Enrollment Suspension Rates 


33°% Low 
30% less than 33% 
28% High 
34% 66-100% 
39% Medium 
36% 33-65% 
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School administrators say the greatest need is for additional 
counselors and other support staff 

When asked how they would spend additional funds to target discipline problems, by far the 
majority of survey respondents (68 percent) said their top priority would be additional school 
counselors and other support staff. Other needs rated as high priorities were: more training for 
school staff (62 percent), more wrap-around community services (48 percent), expanding con- 
flict resolution programs (43 percent), and more rehabilitative services for suspended or expelled 
youth (42 percent). 


Fewer officials placed a high priority on hiring additional school-site administrators (37 percent), 
adding in-school suspension classes (28 percent), and increasing security staff (26 percent). 


In districts with the most suspensions, a larger proportion of officials placed a higher priority on 
the need for additional counselors and support staff (73 percent), more training to school per- 
sonnel (62 percent), more rehabilitative services for suspended or expelled youth (61 percent), 
bolstering security staff and other security measures (42 percent), and providing more in-school 
suspension classes (41 percent). 


The need for more counseling is especially notable in light of the significant number of reduc- 
tions in school counselors in districts across the state in recent years. These reductions occurred 
primarily at the high school level, given the rarity of counseling at elementary schools. A recent 
EdSource survey of the state’s 30 largest districts showed a 20 percent reduction during this 
period (from about 3,000 school counselors to 2,400) since the beginning of the Great Reces- 
sion in 2007-08.’ (See Figure 1 on page 11) 
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Question: 

If additional re- 
sources were avail- 
able to help your 
district better meet 
its goals for student 
behavior and disci- 
pline, how much 
priority would you 
place on each of the 
following district 
actions? 
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Figure 1 


High Priority Actions by Districts if Additional Resources Were Available 


Hire Additional Counselors/Other Support Staff 


Provide More Training for School Staff 


Increase "wrap-around" services from commuity organizations 


Expand Conflict Resolution Programs 


Provide rehabilitative services to expelled or suspended youth 


Hire additional school-site administrators 


Provide more in-school suspension classes 


Increase security staff and other security measures 


B® All Districts 


52% 
62% 
42% 
61% 
37% 
45% 
28% 
41% 
26% 
42% 


™ High-Suspension Districts 
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Question: 

What impact has 
the state’s ongoing 
budget crisis had 
your district’s abil- 
ity to deal with 
student behavior 
and discipline? 


Question: 

When enforcing 
school discipline, 
please indicate 
which types of 
expenses represent 
a major expense to 
the district? 
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2. State budget cuts are having an impact on discipline policies 
Four in ten district administrators surveyed said that the state’s budget crisis is having a “major 
impact” on their ability to deal with student behavior and discipline problems. (See Figure 2.) 
Only 15 percent said it has had “little or no impact.” That is even more the case in high- 
suspension districts, where more than half of officials (62 percent) said that the state’s budget 


crisis has had a major impact. 


The state’s budget crisis aside, 75 percent of respondents said that enforcing discipline policies 
imposes a financial burden on their districts, with 19 percent saying it imposes a “heavy burden.” 
The greatest expenses are described in Figure 3: administrative staff time (82 percent), followed 
by alternative education and rehabilitative services for expelled youth (61 percent), implementing 
school security measures (43 percent), and use of legal counsel (30 percent). 


Figure 2 


Impact of State Budget Crisis on Discipline Policies 


15% Little or No Impact 
40% Major Impact 
45% Moderate Impact 


Figure 3 


Major Expenses Related to Discipline Enforcement 


100% 


51% 


Administrative Alternative 


Staff Time Education 
Devoted to and 
Enforcing 
Discipline Services 
for Expelled 
Youth 
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Implementing Use of 
School Legal 


Secutiry Counsel 


Rehabilitation Measures 


Percent 
Answering 
hat Expense 
Was a Major 
Expense 
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Several school districts also cited the costs of campus supervisors and truancy officers and lost 
Average Daily Attedance (ADA) revenues. A smaller number referred to the costs of graffiti and 
vandalism repairs, hiring counselors and security guards, and installing cameras. 


Four out of five administrators rank student discipline and 
behavior management as a concern in their districts 


Four out of five officials (81 percent) ranked student discipline and behavior management as a 
concern relative to other issues they are dealing with in their districts. Only 16 percent ranked 
it as being of “little concern” and only 3 percent ranked it of “no concern.” Twenty-two percent 
ranked it as a “major concern” and 59 percent as a “moderate concern.” The proportion ranking 
it as a “major concern” increased to 38 percent in high-suspension districts. In school districts 


with less than one-third enrollments of African American and Latino students, only 11 percent of 


officials ranked student discipline and behavior management as a “major concern.” 
(See Table 1.) 


Table 1 
“How Highly Does Student Discipline and Behavior Management Rank as a Concern in Your District?" 


Major Moderate Little Nota 
Concern Concern Concern Concern Total 
All Districts 22% 59% 16% 3% 100% 
% African American and Latino 
66-100% 25% 64% 11% 0% 00% 
33-65% 28% 56% 15% 2% 00% 
< 33% 11% 59% 24% 7% 00% 
Suspension Rate 
High 38% 55% 6% 0% 00% 
Medium 24% 60% 13% 2% 00% 
LOW 8% 62% 27% 32% 00% 


Suspension rates measured by share of students that were suspended in 2009. 
High: 9 percent or more students suspended 

Medium: 4-8 percent of all students suspended 

Low: less than 4 percent of students suspended 
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Question: 

How concerned is 
your district about 
whether its disci- 
plinary policies are 
affecting racial and 
ethnic student 
populations 
differently? 
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4. Concerns expressed about impact of discipline policies on 


students from different racial and ethnic backrounds 
Research indicates that African Americans and to a lesser extent Latinos are disproportionately 
suspended or expelled compared with white students.° 


Two-thirds of survey respondents (68 percent) expressed concern that their school discipline 
policies are having a differential impact on students from different racial and ethnic backgrounds, 
with 34 percent saying they were “very concerned.” (See Figure 4.) 


Figure 4 
Race and Ethnicity: Concern About 
Differential Impact of Disciplinary Policies 


100% 
75% 
° 

aon Not at All Concerned 
© Not Too Concerned 

25% ™ Somewhat Concerned 
® Very Concerned 

0% 


All High- 
Districts Suspension 
Districts 


In high-suspension districts, almost half of officials (48 percent) said they were “very concerned” 
and another 32 percent said they were “somewhat concerned.” 
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Question 


® Do you feel state 


law regarding man- 
datory expulsion 
provides adequate 
flexibility for your 
district to imple- 
ment an effective 
student discipline 
policy? 


The state’s Educa- 


tion Code identifies 
a range of behav- 
iors as possible 
grounds for either 
suspension or ex- 
pulsion. Do you 
think state law 
should be more 
explicit in distin- 
guishing between 
suspendable and 
expellable 
behaviors? 
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5. Administrators seek district definition of “willful defiance” 


and “disruption of school activities” categories 


School officials overwhelmingly (86 percent) feel that state law gives them adequate flexibility to 
implement effective discipline policies. (See Figure 5.) 


A slightly higher proportion (92 percent) of officials from high-suspension districts say that is the 
case. This finding is consistent across districts with different levels of African American and 
Latino enrollments. 


State law gives districts considerable discretion in deciding whether to suspend or to expel stu- 
dents for a range of behaviors. But, also in this area, district administrators by a large majority 
say they don’t think state law should be more explicit in distinguishing between suspendable or 
expellable behaviors. 


Figure 5 
Views on Adequacy of State Laws 
100% 92% 
86% 


75% 


®@ Officials Agreeing that 
Mandatory Expulsion Law 
Provides Adequate Flexibility 


© Officials that Think 

Suspendable and Expellable 
Behaviors Should be Explicitly 
Distinguished 


All Districts 


High-Suspension 
Districts 
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Question: 

Does your district 
have a clear dis- 
trict-wide defini- 
tion about which 
behaviors fall into 
the category of 
“disruption of school 
activities” and 
“willful defiance”? 
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“Willful defiance” and “disruption of school activities” 

However, 85 percent of survey respondents did express a desire for a clearer definition within 
their districts of what constitutes the behavior category of “willful defiance/disruption of 
school activities.” 


Section 48900(k) of the California Education Code says a student can be suspended or expelled 
if he or she “disrupted school activities or otherwise willfully defied the valid authority of 
supervisors, teachers, administrators, school officials, or other school personnel engaged in the 
performance of their duties.” During the past school year, some 42 percent of all suspensions 

in California were attributed to such behavior. However, these terms are largely undefined and 
open to substantial interpretation by school officials.‘ 


Less than one-third (28 percent) of administrators say their districts have clear district-wide 
definitions of this behavior category. (See Figure 6.) More than half (55 percent) say it would be 
“very helpful” and 30 percent say it would be “somewhat helpful” to have such district-wide defini- 
tions. (See Figure 7 on page 17.) 


Figure 6 
District Has Clear, District-wide Definitions 
of “Disruption” and “Willful Defiance” 


28% Yes 
70% No 


2% Don't Know 
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Question: Figure 7 
How helpful would Need for District-wide Definitions of 
it be for there to be “Disruption” and “Willful Defiance” 


a clear district- 
wide definition of 
behaviors that 
constitute a 
“disruption of school 
activities” and 
those that consti- 
tute “willful 
defiance”? 


4% Not at All Helpful 
11% Not Too Helpful 
30% Somewhat Helpful 


55% Very Helpful 


At the same time, officials are divided as to the utility of the category in the first place. Fifty-three 
percent indicated that they believe it is “useful,” while 47 percent thought it was “open to misin- 
terpretation and overuse.” 
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Question: 

When dealing with 
student misbehavy- 
ior as part of your 
district’s overall 
discipline policy, to 
what extent does 
your district rely on 
clear rules for ap- 
propriate behavior 
and consequences 
for misbehavior? 
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6. There is little uniformity in alternative approaches to 


managing school discipline 


Our survey shows a wide range of strategies have been adopted by the majority of California dis- 
tricts to reduce discipline problems in their districts, and to lower suspension and expulsion rates. 


Almost all respondents said their districts “rely heavily” (69 percent) or “rely somewhat” (29 per- 
cent) on establishing clear rules for appropriate behavior and clear consequences for misbehavior. 
(See Figure 8.) 


Figure 8 
District Reliance on Clear Rules 
and Consequences 


69% Rely Heavily 

29% Rely Somewhat 
2% Rely Not Too Much 
0% Rely Not at All 


Many districts have also implemented more formalized alternative approaches to behavior 
management. 


By far the most popular approach is Positive Behavioral Interventions and Supports (PBIS), 
which 38 percent of respondents said is a district-wide policy. (See Figure 9.) Principal features 
of PBIS, which is endorsed by the U.S. Department of Education, involve setting clear school- 
wide behavior expectations of students, spelling out a continuum of responses for violating those 
expectations, having students acknowledge appropriate behavior, and relying on data to guide 
decision-making.° 
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Question: 

Does your district 
have district poli- 
cies for each of the 
folowing programs 
that are aimed at 
reducing student 
suspensions and 
expulsions? 
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Figure 9 
Programs Aimed at Reducing 
Suspensions and Expulsions 


50% 


38% 


25% 


@ Percent Reporting 


Having this 
0% Policy/Program 
Positive Restorative 
Behavioral Justice Program 
Interventions 
and Supports 
(PBIS) 


Only 7 percent of administrators (representing 21 school districts) said they have a district-wide 
“restorative justice” program. Such programs have been introduced in several California school 
districts, notably in Oakland,® Richmond’ and San Francisco.® Definitions and implementation 
of restorative justice vary. The California School Boards Association refers to the approach as “a 
way of thinking about justice as a process for healing rather than for punishment” that focuses 


on “how do all affected parties together address needs and repair harms.” ° 
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Question: 

About what propor- 
tion of the schools 
in your district 
employ each of the 
following strategies 
to reduce student 
suspensions and 
expulsions? 
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Other approaches that school districts employ in all or most of their schools are student-based 
conflict resolution strategies such as peer mediation and student courts (25 percent), social- 
emotional learning programs (‘7 percent),'° and the Good Behavior Game (5 percent)."' 

(See Figure 10). 


Figure 10 
Proportion of Schools with Alternative Discipline Strategies 


100% 
75% 
50% 
" Some/A Few Schools 
0) 
ae ® Most Schools 
‘ ee All Schools 
0% 16% 3% 8% 3% 2% 


Positive Restorative Student- Social- Good 
Behavioral Justice Based Emotional Behavior 
Interventions Program Conflict Learning Game 
and Support Resolution 

(PBIS) or Strategies 

Schoolwide 

Positive 

Behavior and 

Supports 

(SPBS) 


Nearly half of districts reported having a patchwork of strategies in at least some of their 
schools, some more formal than others, including such programs as Character Counts, Safe 
School Ambassadors, Safe and Civil Schools, Link Crew, Project Impact, Choose Civility, and 
Second Step. 
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Question: 

How often do the 
schools in your 
district use services 
from outside com- 
munity resources 
and organizations 
to address student 
behavior and disci- 
pline problems? 
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7 Nearly half of school administrators say that community 


resources are inadequate 


At a time when school districts are having to cut back on counseling and other services that in 
the past might have helped schools cope with student behavior and discipline problems, respon- 
dents indicated that they do rely on non-school, community-based resources to assist them in 
working with students subject to disciplinary action. 


As noted above, 48 percent of districts (and 53 percent in high-suspension districts) said that if 
they had additional funds they would place a high priority on using those funds to access “wrap- 
around” mental health, counseling, and other services from community organizations. 


However, only about one in four respondents (27 percent) said their schools “often” use outside 
community resources and organizations to help them address student behavior. (See Figure 11.) 


Figure i1 
Frequency of Use of Community Resources 


100% 
75% 
0% 
ave Never 
® Rarely 
25% Sometimes 
® Often 
0% 
All High- 
Districts Suspension 
Districts 
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Question: 

How adequate are 
the non-school 
resources in the 
communities 
around your 
schools in helping 
students with be- 
havior and disci- 
pline issues? 
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Figure 12 
Adequacy of Community Resources 


100% 3% 
75% No Such 
Resources 
Not Too or 
50% Not at All 
Adequate 
Somewhat 
25% Adequate 
Very 
Adequate 
0% 8% 5% 
All High- 
Districts Suspension 


Districts 


One reason may be that fewer than one in ten (8 percent) of survey respondents said that 
these resources are “very adequate.” (See Figure 12.) Another 41 percent said they are 
“somewhat adequate.” 


The proportion of respondents ranking community services as “very adequate” was even lower in 
high-suspension districts, where only 5 percent of respondents said that community resources 
and organizations are “very adequate’—despite a higher percentage (33 percent) who said they 
“often” rely on them. (See Figure 11 on page 21.) 


The California School Boards Association has underscored the importance of drawing up an 
inventory of district programs, services, and community resources available to help schools with 
safety concerns so that school-site officials have a way to easily access them. '? 


Almost four out of five (78 percent) of districts said they maintain an up-to-date list of all re- 
sources available to the district, including community-based ones. 


Just over half of respondents (53 percent) believe that school site personnel are “somewhat 
familiar” with these resources, while only 20 percent said they believe they are “very familiar” with 
them. (See Figure 13 on page 23.) 
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From your perspec- 
tive, how familiar 
are school-site 
personnel with the 
community re- 
sources available to 
help students with 
behavior and disci- 
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Figure 13 
Familiarity of School Personnel with 
Community Resources 


20% Very Familiar 
53% Somewhat Familar 
24% Not Too Familiar 


3% Not at All Familiar 
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8. Most high school suspensions are for three or more days 


Schools are allowed to suspend students for up to five days, but the California Department of 
Education does not collect data on the length of each suspension. 


Administrators taking the survey reported that in the elementary grades by far the majority of 
suspensions are for one or two days (59 percent and 31 percent respectively). Only 5 percent of 
suspensions are for three days. (See Figure 14.) 


In the middle grades, many more suspensions are for three days (85 percent)—a big jump from 
the 5 percent reported at the elementary level. At the high school level, respondents report that 
the proportion rises to 45 percent. 


In high schools with the highest suspension rates, a higher proportion of suspensions—19 
percent—were for five days, compared to 14 percent at all high schools in the districts in 


our sample. 
Question: Figure 14 
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9. School discipline policies are subject to revision 
Seventy-nine percent of districts indicated they have revised their school discipline policies at 
some point during the past five years or are currently revising them. Only one in five districts has 
not revised its policies during that time period. (See Figure 15.) 


Question: Figure 15 

Has your district Revision of School Discipline Policies 
substantially re- 
vised its school 
discipline policies 
within the last five 


years? 10% Yes, within last 6 months 


22% Yes, 6-12 months ago 
17% Yes, 1-2 years ago 


20% Yes, 2-5 years ago 


10% No, currently revising 


21% No 


These changes may have come about in response to changes in legislation, as well as local 
needs and policies. However, they may also suggest that school districts are not rigidly sticking 
to their discipline policies, but are open to change. 


Nearly one-third of survey respondents said they'd be interested in serving on a task force “to 
recommend improvements in school discipline policies, identify best practices, and suggest 
policy changes at a local, state and federal level.” Another 41 percent said they may be 
interested in participating in such a task force, but would like more information. 
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10. The majority of districts would benefit from having more data 


Several organizations—most notably the American Psychological Association’s Zero Tolerance 
Task Force—have stressed the importance of basing discipline procedures and programs on 
data to ensure they contribute to improved school safety and student behavior." 


Four out of five respondents (81 percent) indicated that they use data to evaluate the effective- 
ness of their discipline policies, and to identify the behaviors that pose the biggest challenge in 

their districts. (See Figure 16.) A lower percentage (65 percent) said they use data to evaluate 
how students from different racial and ethnic groups are being disciplined, a possible area 

of concern. 


Yet the great majority of officials (72 percent) say they would benefit from having more data. 
The responses we received did not, however, explain why and how they could benefit from 
additional data. 


Question: Figure 16 

Please indicate Use of Data to Evaluate Discipline Policy 
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11. Administrators say the majority of teachers receive training in 


a range of issues related to school discipline 

Consistent with the overarching principle that discipline should be part of the learning process for 
students, the American Psychological Association's Zero Tolerance Taskforce stressed the need 
for educators to be trained in behavior management, including “culturally responsive” classroom 
management and instruction, and for principals to work with teachers to define which offenses 
should be referred to the office for further disciplinary action. 


In our survey, 61 percent of respondents said that teachers receive training in alternatives to ex- 
cluding students from the classroom through suspension or expulsion. (See Figure 17.) Similarly, 
79 percent said teachers receive training in classroom management, and 55 percent said they 
are trained in multi-cultural sensitivity. 
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These responses indicate that the majority of teachers are receiving training in various issues 
related to student discipline. Yet they also indicate that large numbers of teachers appear to 
receive little or no training along these lines. 


On the survey, only 40 percent of districts indicated that they offer workshops or briefings for 
teachers on California law covering student discipline. 


Similarly, while about half of districts said they do have written guidelines as to when teachers 
should refer students to the principal's office, rather than address behavioral issues in the class- 
room, 44 percent said they don’t have such guidelines. (See Figure 18.) 


Figure 18 
Written Guidelines for Referrals 
to Principal’s Office 


50% Yes 
44% No 


6% Don’t Know 
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12. Some districts order an expulsion of a student when 
preferring a different course of action 

Administrators in one in five districts (22 percent) said they had ordered an expulsion of a stu- 
dent because of stipulations in state law when they would have preferred a different course of 
action. (See Figure 19.) The percentage of officials who would have preferred taking a different 
course of action is lowest (15 percent) among districts with the lowest African American and 


Question: 

Because of state law 
regarding manda- 
tory expulsion, are 
you aware of your 
district ordering 
the expulsion of a 
student when it 
preferred a differ- 
ent course of 
action? 


Latino enrollments. 


Figure 19 
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13. In-school suspensions are available on most campuses, 
but are not the norm 


There has been growing recognition that if students are able to serve their suspensions on their 
school campuses, they are more likely to not get into further trouble while away from school, and 
to stay connected to the school environment and hence be at less risk for dropping out. 14 


However, in-school suspensions are far from the norm in California schools. (See Table 2.) At 
the elementary school level, administrators in 26 percent of districts say students serve their 
suspensions all or most of the time in classrooms on their campuses. That percentage drops to 
13 percent at the middle and high school levels. 


Table 2 


“How often do your district's students in the following grades serve suspensions in school, 
such as in a supervised classroom?" 


Most of Some of Don't 
Always the Time theTime Rarely Never Know Total 
Elementary Grades 1% 25% 41% 22% 10% 2% 100% 
Middle Grades % 13% 58% 22% 5% 2% 100% 
High School Grades 1% 12% 50% 23% 12% 2% 100% 
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Districts rarely transfer students to a continuation school or 
other alternative placement in lieu of suspension or expulsion 
Research suggests placement in alternative education settings, rather than pushing students 
out altogether, may help them stay in school.'® However, only 10 percent of administrators in 
our survey indicated that they “always” or “most of the time” transfer high school students to a 


continuation school or other alternative placement instead of suspending or expelling them. 
(See Figure 20.) 


Figure 20 
Transfers to Alternative Placements 
Instead of Suspensions/Expulsions 


9% Most of the Time 
49% Some of the Time 
31% Rarely 

11% Never 


1% Always 


Further research is required to explain the extent to which the use of alternative placements is 
determined by decisions made by school officials based on the specific offense or circumstance, 
the overall availability of alternative placements, or the quality of those placements when they 
are available. 
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agement classes or 
sessions for parents 
that are aimed at 
reducing student 
behavior problems 
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15. The majority of districts don’t provide behavior management 
sessions for parents 
A common theme in the literature on school discipline is the need to involve parents in behavior 
management programs. '¢ Forty-four percent of school officials indicated that their districts pro- 
vided behavior management classes for parents, although another 29 percent indicated they are 
considering offering them. (See Figure 21.) 


Figure 21 
Behavior Management Classes for Parents 


44% Yes 
29% No, Being Considered 
27% No 
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16. Police officers are present on most high school campuses 


Concerns have been raised that the presence of police officers on school campuses may inad- 
vertently result in harsher punishment of students, and contribute to pushing them out of school 
unnecessarily, or even permanently.'” A recent report on New York schools found that African 
American students were disproportionately arrested by police officers.'® “All indicators point to 
police personnel becoming involved in disciplinary infractions that should be handled by educa- 
tors,” the New York Civil Liberties Union noted. 


Our survey indicates that only 10 percent of California districts have their own police depart- 
ments. (See Figure 22.) But another two-thirds (67 percent) utilize police officers from local 
police departments—usually referred to as “school resource officers.” 


Question: Figure 22 

Does your district District Use of Police 
have its own police 
department, or 
does it rely on 
school resource 
officers from local 


Py ; 
departments? 10% Own Police Department 


67% School Resource Officers 


23% No Police 
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monitoring and 
disciplinary 
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As defined by the Center for the Prevention of School Violence, a school resource officer is a 
“certified law enforcement officer permanently assigned to provide coverage to a school or a 
set of schools ... specifically trained to perform three roles: law enforcement officer, law-related 
counselor, and law-related education teacher.”'9 


The presence of police officers varies considerably depending on the grade level. (See Figure 
23.) At the elementary level, police officers are present on all school campuses in only 5 percent 
of districts surveyed; officers are present on all middle school campuses in 16 percent of districts 
surveyed. At the high school level, however, the number increases to 52 percent of the districts 
surveyed having officers present on all campuses; another 18 percent of the high school districts 
surveyed said they had officers in most schools. 


Figure 23 
Presence of Police on Campus 
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Question: 

About what propor- 
tion of the police 
officers assigned to 
each type of school 
are armed? 
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Similarly, the proportion of armed police officers on all campuses rises depending on the grade 
level—59 percent of respondents whose districts have police officers on their campuses said 
they are armed in all their elementary schools, '75 percent in all their middle schools, and 83 
percent in all their high schools. (See Figure 24.) 


Figure 24 
Armed Police Officers on Campus 
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Interestingly, only 26 percent of administrators overall placed a high priority on increasing secu- 
rity staff and other security measures—a far lower percentage than other priorities they listed, 
such as additional counselors. 


However, in high-suspension districts, 42 percent of administrators placed a high priority on 
increasing security on their campuses. 
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17 Few schools use metal detectors, while many deploy 
video cameras 


The majority of survey respondents said that all or most of their high schools have video cam- 
eras on their campuses for disciplinary purposes (59 percent). (See Figure 25.) The higher the 
proportion of African American and Latino students, the more likely campuses are to have video 
cameras. Only a very small number (6 percent) of districts report having metal detectors in all of 
their high schools. 


Figure 25 
Video Cameras on High School Campuses 
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Policy 
Implications 


This survey represents a first step toward gaining a deeper 
understanding of how school discipline policies are being 
implemented on school campuses in California 


Our findings have implications for policy in several areas: 

« The state budget crisis is having an impact on school districts’ abilities to enforce discipline poli- 
cies, providing another reason for the state to minimize the impact of the crisis on schools. In 
particular, administrators say funding for additional counseling and student support services 
should be a high priority. 


e Administrators stress the need for their districts to more clearly define what behaviors constitute 
“willful defiance” and “disruption of school activities.” Given the high percentage of suspensions 
for these behaviors, further clarification at a district level could have an impact on overall levels of 
suspensions in the state. 


« In light of the patchwork of alternative approaches being implemented on school campuses 
across the state, additional research is needed to determine which approaches are the most 
effective. In particular, the impact of Positive Behavioral Interventions and Supports deserves 
further study, given that nearly 40 percent of school districts have adopted the approach in some 
form or another. 


« Suspensions of three days or more that officials report in the middle grades—and the substantial 
increase of three-day suspensions when compared to the elementary grades—is cause for con- 
cern and warrants further examination.” 


- Increased training for teachers and parents could bolster current and future practice, provide 
a consistent framework for behavior improvement strategies, and support a range of 
preventive practices. 


- Because districts indicate their need to access community resources, additional research is 
needed to establish which resources they believe are of primary importance. But at the very 
least, efforts must be made to ensure that available resources are brought to the attention of 
school site personnel and utilized where appropriate. 
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The sporadic use of in-school suspensions as well as alternative placements underscore the 
potential for an expansion of these school-based programs as an alternative to pushing students 
out of school altogether. However, regardless of their desirability, the costs of alternative place- 
ments and programs could severely restrict a district's ability to provide them, and ways to under- 
write them will need to be found. 


The impact of police officers and other security personnel on most high school campuses in 
California is not known. Further research in this area will help highlight whether their presence 
contributes to pushing out students unnecessarily from school (the so-called school-to-prison 
pipeline), or whether their contribution to a safe environment trumps other considerations. 


Given the need for more data expressed by the majority of district administrators we surveyed, 
steps should be taken to expand data collection efforts, even on a voluntary basis. Currently, 
California school districts are required to submit minimal data to the California Department of 
Education as part of the Uniform Management Information Reporting System (UMIRS).?! 


But in light of the importance of data for assessing the effectiveness of discipline policies, and 
the need expressed by the majority of school officials we surveyed for more data, steps should 
be taken to expand data collection efforts, even on a voluntary basis. A possible model could be 
the plan proposed this spring by the Los Angeles Unified School District to collect suspension 
data at a classroom and teacher level.?2 
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Conclusion 


The principal goal of California schools is to provide all stu- 
dents with access to a high quality education that prepares 
them for college and career while at the same time ensuring 
that schools are safe and orderly places of learning. 


Balancing those two imperatives present significant challenges, and, as our survey indicates, 
doing so has become even more challenging as a result of the state’s budget crisis. The expul- 
sions of about 18,000 students from California schools each year, along with some 700,000 
suspensions inevitably means that students are removed from the learning environment, at times 
permanently. 


Thus how school discipline is handled on school campuses is not just a local issue but is an 
urgent one for California as a whole. 


While diverse approaches that are responsive to local needs have their advantages, there is 
also a need to get a clear sense of which strategies are effective, and which are not. Especially 
important is determining what approaches are also the most cost-effective, given the budgetary 
constraints on all California school districts. 


To that end, EdSource hopes to convene a task force of school officials to recommend improve- 
ments in school discipline policies, identify best practices, and suggest policy changes at a local, 
state and federal level. Encouragingly, one third of respondents to our survey expressed an 
interest in participating in such a task force. 


This survey represents a first step towards getting a clearer sense of school disciplinary policies 
at a district and school level, as well as the needs of school officials. 


What is also clear is that school officials could use additional support, including more counseling 
and student support services on their campuses, more training of school staff, more 
“wrap-around” services from community-based organizations, and expanding conflict 

resolution programs. 


Figuring out how to provide some or all of these supports would be in California’s long term 
interests if they could contribute to better learning — and thus lifelong — outcomes for thou- 
sands of students whose educational futures may be at risk as a result of ineffective or counter- 
productive school discipline policies. 
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Methodology 


In the spring of 2012, EdSource sent surveys to the 563 California school districts with student 
enrollments of more than 1,000 students regarding district-level school discipline policies. These 
districts serve approximately 98 percent of California's total student enrollment in 2011-12 and 
are located in 53 of the state’s 58 counties. Districts were asked to designate the official most 
familiar with school discipline policies to complete the 51-item survey. In most cases, the school 
superintendent completed the survey. In others, the school discipline officer did so. Respondents 
were given the choice of filling out a “hard copy” of the survey or completing the survey online. 
Follow-up emails were sent to all non-responding districts, and telephone calls were made to 
selected districts. The survey was conducted with the assistance of the Field Research Corpora- 
tion, which has been operating The Field Poll in California since 1947. 


Out of 563 school districts, 315 responded to the survey with just over half (63 percent) of the 
responding districts filling out hard copies of the survey and 47 percent completing the survey 
online. The survey response rate was 56 percent, and the margin of error is + 3.6 percent. All 
data points discussed in the narrative of this report were statistically significant at the 95% 
confidence interval. 


Characteristics of Responding Districts 


The 315 districts that responded to the survey are located throughout 46 California coun- 

ties. Just over 4 million students are currently enrolled in these districts, some two-thirds of all 
students in California public schools. Of the responding districts, 35 percent were elementary 
school districts (with 201 1-12 enrollment totaling 581,999 students), 12 percent were high 
school districts (with enrollment of 405,392), and the remainder (64 percent) were K-12 unified 
districts (with enrollment of 3.1 million students). 


To conduct analyses disaggregated by race and ethnicity and suspension level, we relied 
on public-use, district-level data from the California Department of Education and the 
U.S. Department of Education, Office of Civil Rights. 


Race and Ethnicity 

To analyze the share of total enrollment that is African American and Latino in the districts 
sampled, we merged in 2011-12 district enrollment data made available by the California De- 
partment of Education. We designated districts into one of three categories: 1) African American 
and Latino students comprised 66 percent or more of enrollment, 2) African American and 
Latino students comprised between 33 percent and 66 percent of enrollment, and 3) African 
American and Latino students comprised less than 33 percent of enrollment. We explored ana- 
lyzing the results by poverty status (measured by percent of the district receiving free and 
reduced priced meals,) but found that it was highly correlated with the share of enrollment that 
was African American and Latino. 
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Suspension Rate 

Finally, to analyze differences among districts in the share of students that is suspended at least 
once, we made use of a data spreadsheet prepared by the Civil Rights Project that is based on 
data from the Office of Civil Rights. This spreadsheet (“Suspension Risk in California”) contains 
district-level data for a sample of California districts that describes the share of total students 
that has been suspended at least once in 2009.”° Districts were separated into one of three 
categories: 1) “High” (9 percent or more students were suspended), 2) “Medium” (between 4 
percent and 8 percent of students were suspended), and 3) “Low” (less than 4 percent of 
students were suspended). Approximately 75 percent of the districts in our sample had valid 
data in this spreadsheet. Therefore, disaggregated analyses by suspension rates are based on 
this smaller subsample of districts (N=235). 


The 315 districts surveyed reflect the types of districts (elementary, high, unified) as well as the 
racial-ethnic and suspension diversity of the 563 California districts that served over 1,000 
students. (See Table 1A.) 


Table 1A All Districts 
District Characteristics perving 91,000 Sampled 
Students Districts 

# Districts 563 315 

# of Counties 53 46 
2011-2012 Enrollment 5,971,614 4,095,576 
% of 2011-12 Total Enrollment 96% 66% 
Type of District 
Elementary 38% 35% 

High 12% 12% 
Unified 50% 54% 
African American and Latino Enrollment 

6-100% 33% 34% 
33-65% 37% 36% 

< 33% 30% 30% 
Suspension Rate 

High (9% + students suspended) 29% 28% 
Medium (4%-8% students suspended) 38% 39% 
Low (Less than 4% students suspended) 33% 33% 
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List of Formalized Strategies/ 
Programs Cited by Districts* 


Character Counts: a non-profit and non-partisan organization that provides character building 
programs based on six pillars of character: trustworthiness, respect, responsibility, fairness, car- 
ing, and citizenship. http://charactercounts.org/ 


Challenge Day: a non-profit organization that organizes day-long programs at schools where 
teens are encouraged to develop positive peer relationships and make a positive change in their 
community. http://www.challengeday.org/ 


CHAMPS: a professional development program provided by Safe and Civil Schools. During this 
program, teachers learn how to establish classroom rules and expectations, motivate students, 
and correct misbehaviors. http://www.safeandcivilschools.com 


Choose Civility: an initiative of the Stanislaus County Office of Education that promotes civility 
and positive behavior. This initiative is based on the work of Dr. P.M. Forni, author of Choosing 
Civility: the 25 Rules of Considerate Conduct. http://www.stancoe.org/civility/index.html 


Link Crew: a high school transition program that helps students feel more comfortable in their 
first year of high school. http://www.boomerangproject.com/link/what-link-crew 


Olweus Bullying Program: a bullying prevention program for elementary, middle, and high 
school students that is designed to improve school climate and culture. 
http://www.clemson.edu/olweus/ 


Peace Builders: a violence prevention curriculum and professional development program for 
grades K-12. http://www.peacebuilders.com/ 


Project IMPACT: a program of the University of California, Berkeley Graduate School of Educa- 
tion that supports K-12 classroom teachers who choose to serve in the Bay Area’s low-income, 
low-performing public schools. New teachers are encouraged to join this program and all partici- 
pants receive a stipend. http://gse.berkeley.edu/admin/extrel/impact.html 


Safe and Civil Schools: an organization that provides consulting, training, and coaching 
services based on the PBIS model of research-based positive behavior support. 
http://www.safeandcivilschools.com 


Safe School Ambassadors: a program that teaches students non-violent communication and 
intervention tools to stop bullying and violence on campus. This program is taught by Community 
Matters. http://www.community-matters.org/safe-school-ambassadors/ 


Second Step: a violence prevention program for grades K-12 that provide lessons for teachers 
on topics such as problem solving, cooperation, and empathy. http://cfc.secondstep.org/ 
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Too Good for Drugs and Violence: a series of lessons for grades K-12 designed to prevent 
drug use and violence in schools. https://www.mendezfoundation.org/toogood/whatistoogood 


Yes | Can: a program designed to foster the inclusion of students with disabilities by teaching 
interpersonal and social skills. http://www.servicelearning.org/library/resource/784 


VIDA (Vital Intervention Directional Alternatives): a Los Angeles County Sheriff's program 


that addresses self-esteem, motivating success, and breaking the cycle of criminal behavior. 
http://www. vida.la/ 


Where Everyone Belongs (WEB): a middle school orientation and transition program that 
helps 6th and 7th graders feel comfortable in their first year of middle school. 
http://www.boomerangproject.com/middle-school-transition 


*These are in addition to the programs cited by a larger number of districts such as Positive Behavioral Interventions and Supports 


(PBIS), Good Behavior Game, Restorative Justice, Social-Emotional Learning programs (SEL), student courts and peer mediation. 
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1 Study Finds Racial Disparity in ‘Zero Tolerance’ Enforcement,” Los Angeles Times, July 05, 2000. 
http://articles.latimes.com/2000/jul/05/local/me-47936 


Schools Under Stress: Pressures Mount on California School Districts, EdSource, May 2012. 
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"What is Schoolwide Positive Behavioral Interventions and Supports?” 
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http://www.sfgate.com/bayarea/article/SF-schools-try-to-mend-problems-without-suspension-3433992. php 


9 Safe Schools: Strategies for Governing Boards to Ensure Student Success, California School Boards Association 
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